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elusion that the man he saw was the Prince, and it is possible
that it was, but more probable it was not* Very likely it was
merely a distracted footman, in despair that some wench had
not kept her appointment within the bushes.

Caroline was only too well aware that the Prince had not
been sober at the wedding. "Judge," she said later to Lady
Charlotte Campbell, "what it was to have a drunken husband
on one's wedding day," and she related how he "passed the
greatest part of his bridal-night under the grate, where he
fell, and where I left him."

Such was the beginning of their married life.

ii
For their honeymoon Caroline and the Prince went to
Windsor for a few days, and then to a house at Kempshott.
Lady Jersey went with them, for, during the early part of
Caroline's married life, she attended the Princess like her
shadow. At Kempshott they were the only women in the
house, for it was filled with the Prince's men friends, whose
chief occupation seems to have been getting drunk and then,
still booted, sleeping off the effects on any convenient sofa.
In these first few weeks of Caroline's married life deep furrows
of disillusionment and suffering were scored on the young and
impressionable stuff of her mind. But disillusionment did not,
unfortunately, teach her wisdom. She still clung to tartness
as her chief weapon, and we read that when at a party during
the honeymoon Lady Jersey drank some punch, and the
Prince took her glass, and took it with meaning, Caroline
seized Lord Coleraine's pipe and sent a puff of smoke at her
husband. When she and the Prince were back at Carlton
House things were no better. In fact one evening at dinner,
when the Prince of Orange and Lord Malmesbury were both
there, Caroline behaved so deplorably that after dinner the
Prince, says Malmesbury, "took me into his closet, and asked
me how I liked this sort of manners." Shut up with the
annoyed Prince in his room, Malmesbury told him what
Caroline's father had said, "that she had been brought up
very strictly, and if she was not strictly kept, would from high
spirits and little thought, certainly emancipate too much."
"I ^see it but too plainly," replied the Prince, "but why,
Harris, did not you tell me so before, or write it to me from
Brunswick?"